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(Patent Bolls, 1364-7, p. 25), Commissioner of the Peace in the 
Isle of Wight and Captain and Keeper of Southampton, 1371 
(Patent Bolls, 1370-4, pp. 106 and 102), King's Butler, 1376, 
(Close Bolls, 1374-7, pp. 292-3), Keeper of the Castle and town 
of Porcestre and the forest there, 1376-81 (Patent Bolls, 1374-7, 
p. 250), Ambassador to treat with Prance, 1377, 1379, and 1380 
(The Life Becords of Chaucer, A, p. 204, note 3; Eymer, Foedera, 
iv, part 1, pp. 70-1; ibid., p. 83). For a complete biography see 
my article, " Sir Eobert de Assheton, Treasurer of England " in 
The Genealogist, October, 1919. 

Joseph M. Beatty, Jr. 

Qoudher College. 



The Elizabethan Trained Ape 

A few references to the Elizabethan showman's ape are worth 
adding to those recently cited by Professor Strunk in his interesting 
article (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxn, 215-221). That the "carrier 
about " of apes did not confine himself to London is shown by such 
passages as that in the Norwich records for the year 1605-1606, 
where John Watson, ironmonger, and Eoger Laurence are referred 
to as presenting the King's licence to show " two beasts called 
Babonnes " (Murray, Eng. Dramatic Cos., n, 338). More explicit 
is the entry at the same town under October 9, 1617, in which John 
de Eue and Jeronimo Gait, Frenchmen, are referred to as present- 
ing a licence dated February 23, thirteenth Elizabeth, and also 
1616, authorizing them' to set forth " rare feats of Activity w th 
dancinge on the Eopes pformed by a woman & also a Baboone that 
can doe strange feats" (ibid., 342). An interesting, though of 
course exaggerated, picture of a " Jack-an-Apes " performing at 
" Looe, in Cornwall," is found in No. 100 of Taylors Wit and 
Mirth. A pamphlet of 1572 (Murray, Eng. Dram'. Cos., ii, 402) 
protests against the practice of clergymen rushing through the 
Sunday service in order that the congregation may attend games 
or witness " a beare or bull to be bated, or else Jack-an-Apes to 
ryde on horseback, or an interlude." This may refer to the practice 
of baiting apes, but it should be noted in this connection that the 
" Queens Ape " described by Taylor " did always ride vpon a 
mastiffe dog, and a man with a drum to attend him." 

To the instances cited by Professor Strunk of characters on the 
stage impersonating the professional ape-trainer may be added the 
following : During the buffoonery before the King at Salisbury, on 
August 5, 1620, Sir Edward Zouch acted the role of a "bearwood," 
Sir John Millecent " a carrier about of baboons " (Letter of Carl- 
ton, Col. State Papers, Venice, 1619-21, p. 390n) ; in in, 3 of 
Massinger's The Bondman Gracullo enters " leading Asotus in an 
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ape's habit, with a chain about his neck," and proceeds to give him 
his " morning lesson " as follows : 

What for the Carthaginians? [Asotus makes moppes]. 
What for ourself, your lord? [Dances]. 

There were apparently several highly trained apes of the period 
who could " come over " for the King of England and insult the 
King of Spain. " Blind Gue," discussed at some length by Pro- 
fessor Strunk, was apparently in John Taylor's mind when, in his 
Cast over the Water, he threatens to exhibit Fennor as " an old 
blind brave Baboone." Perhaps earlier than Gue is the ape re- 
ferred to in Donne's first satire (ca. 1593-95) : 

But to a brave man, he doth move no more 
Than the wise politique horse would heretofore, 
Or thou Elephant or Ape wilt doe, 
When any names the King of Spaine to you. 

Much later is the reference in v, 2 of Killigrew's The Parson's 
Wedding (acted 1640), where the Widow, describing the hehavior 
of her " subject-lover " as if it Were a pet, says : " He would come 
over for all my friends ; but was the dogged'st thing to my enemies ; 
he would sit upon's tail before them, and frown like John-a-Napes 
when the Pope is named." Another name of a trainer of the period, 
together with a further step in the education of the ape, is given 
in George Richardson's The Irish Footman's Poetry (1641), an 
attack on Henry Walker, ironmonger, by a friend of Taylor the 
Water Poet: 

To render thy dull wits half so refin'd, 
As the well-tuter'd Ape, that's Pupill to 

Thy name-sake Walker 

But by his manners hee should rather bee 

Of that Ape Carriers Affinity 

Hight Richard Walker, but call'd Cherry-lickam, 

Whom with his well taught beast I saw at Wickam 

Doing rare trickes, with many a lofty straine 

For England's King, but clapt his at Spaine. 

Told money, which his Master can not doe; 
Yet hee a Walker is, and Wanderer too. 

(Huth's Fugitive Poetical Tracts, Vol. n.) 

Thornton S. Graves. 

Trinity College. N. C. 



A Bibliographical Note on James Russell Lowell 

In his List of the Writings of James Russell Lowell (Appendix 
C to his James Russell Lowell: A Biography) , Scudder enumerates 
six poems as having been contributed to The Pioneer that brilliant 
but unsuccessful periodical of which Lowell and Robert Carter 
were the editors. Of these poems four were deemed worthy of 



